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OXFORD BOOKS 


A DICTIONARY of MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 


By 
H. W. Fowler 
7/6 net 
“. . . Every working journalist ought to have a copy of this book upon his desk; and so ought 
some more pretentious writers. . .”—AMr. Arthur Waugh in the DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 
“. . . Every teacher should have this book, should read it, and make it the basis of his instruction 


in "the writing of English.”’—UNIvERSE. 
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WORDSWORTH’S “PRELUDE.” Edited by E. de Selincourt. 
25/- net. 

“ Easily the chief event of its kind in recent years.’”——J. L. Garvin in the OBSERVER. 

“. . . No event so important as this has happened in the literary world for many years. 
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3 Two Important General Books ) 
*y ° 
BS Ry) 
3 THE LIBERATION OF MANKIND | 
% By HENDRIK VAN LOON, Author of The Story of |g 
b Mankind, etc. With Frontispiece in Colour and 7 Full- (2 
page Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. net |§ 
2 Published on the eve of the General Strike, this book touches [2 
% on some of the main questions aroused by recent events. It | 
5 traces the history of the struggle for freedom of thought [§ 
q and pleads for tolerance and a better understanding jf 
Fed between man and man. 4, 
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5 THE BOY THROUGH THE AGES 
5 By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART (“D.M.S.” of 








NOW READY 





A FASCINATING NEW BOOK BY 


WAILITIEIR 


IDIE ILA. MIAIRIE 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


AND OTHER STORIES 


The First Edition is now practically exhausted, 
but collectors may yet be able to obtain 
copies from their booksellers if ordered at 
once. The Second Large Editionis Now Ready. 


10/6 Net. A Perfect Example of Book Production. 
§ Prospectus Post Free. 


A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL BY 
J.D.BERE/SFORD 
THAT KIND OF MAN 


A fine study of a talented but unsuccessful novelist, and 
the manner in which he faces the supreme crisis of his career. 
A masterpiece of characterisation. 7/6 Net. 


THIS CHARMING FIRST NOVEL NOW A 
BEST SELLER. 


THE GREEN LACQUER 
PAVILION . 


By 


HELEN BEAUCLERK 


Illustrated by EDMUND DULAC , 
Second Impression. 





“* The Green Lacquer Pavilion has a grace, a bouquet, that is 
rare in a first novel. No novel of the year has better looks 
than this: Mr. Edmund Dulac here shows himself a perfeé 
collaborator, sensitive to the rare nature of this melodious 
tale.”—Evening Standard. “‘An uncommon Story, uncom- 
monly well told. Miss Beauclerk’s style is highly polished 
and her imagery excellent. . . a lady of distinguished thought.” 
—Daily Express. 
8/6 Net. § Prospectus Post Free. 


A FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER OF 
CONSIDERABLE PROMISE. 


HANNAN YATEZ 
IRENE IN THE CENTRE 


“An ambitious and promising first novel. The canvas is 
wide, the characterisation unconventional.’’—Observer. 7/6 Net. 
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Punch), Author of Historical Songs and Ballads, etc. With 
many Illustrations from manuscripts and other contem- 
porary sources. 7s. 6d. net 


“This is a book in which not only child lovers, but children 
themselves will rejoice. It presents a vivid picture of the daily 
life of the average boy from the time of the cave-dwellers to the 
middle of the last century.”—Bookman, 

“A jolly farrago indeed, and a very picturesque one.” —Punch, 


A New Book on Modern Art 
EVOLUTION IN MODERN ART 


A Study of Modern Painting, 1875—1925. By FRANK 
RUTTER, Author of Some Contemporary Artists, etc. 
With 35 Half-tone Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


“There is no English writer better able to give the un- 
initiated a general idea of evolution in modern art. All interested 
in art should read Mr. Rutter’s illuminating book.” 

—Morning Post, 


“* Bullion for a Song.’’—Observer 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


** An interesting series. They are just the kind of book which 
one likes to slip into one’s pocket to read between the 
stations on a railway journey or resting on a hillside.” : 

—Leronarp Woo tr in the Nation, 


One Shilling net each 
Now Read 
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HILAIRE BELLOC 
ALICE MEYNELL 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
DAVID GRAYSON 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


Ready Shortly 

A. G. GARDINER 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
STACY AUMONIER 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 

JAMES AGATE 

BARRY PAIN 

B. MACDONALD HASTINGS 
ANDREW LANG 


A. C. BENSON 
C. E. MONTAGUE 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


For All Bird-Lovers 


BIRDS AND THEIR 
ATTRIBUTES 


By GLOVER MORRILL ALLEN, Ph.D. With many 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 10s. 6d. net 
“A delightful beok, full of surprising information which I 


have never met with elsewhere.” 7 ‘ 
—E. B. Oszorn in the Morning Post. 


A — Popaler History of ‘Spain 
A SHORT HISTORY OF SPAIN 


By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK. With 12 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 10s. 6d. net 

“The author has succeeded marvellously in seizing the con- 
tinuity of Spain through the centuries. His book is an admirable 
introduction to the history, art, and literature of the Spanish 
Peninsula.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln. By Cart SanpsurG. Two vols. Cape. £2 2s. 

In Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s anthology of modern American 

try there are seven poems on Abraham Lincoln; he calls 

ial attention to them, as a man who edited a Jewish, an 
English or a French anthology might call attention to poems on 
Abraham or Moses, on Alfred or Cromwell, on St. Louis or 
St. Joanof Arc. Lincoln, whose death not a few men still living 
ean remember, is already a symbolic figure, the inspiration and 
the image of that America which he lived and died to establish, 
and which, to some observers, seems farther from realisation 
than it did when Lincoln, in Springfield, labelled his boxes 
“A, Lincoln, The White House, Washington, D.C.”: farther off 
than on that grim day in October 1859 when John Brown was 
taken prisoner; farther off than on that other day, December 
second, 1859, when John Brown was hanged, and Lincoln uttered 
his sober and memorable warning. 

Old John Brown thought slavery was wrong, as we do; he 
attacked slavery contrary to law, and it availed him nothing 
before the law that he thought himself right. He has just been 
hanged for treason against the State of Virginia; and we cannot 
object, tho’ he agreed with us in calling slavery wrong. Now if 
you undertake to destroy the Union contrary to law, if you commit 
treason against the United States, our duty will be to deal with 
you as John Brown has been dealt with. We shall try to do our 
duty. 

It should help to bring the America which Lincoln lived and 
died to make, a land of liberty within the law, if we could have a 
true account of the life, the opinions, the hopes and the character 
of Lincoln, of the man whom the world agrees in regarding as the 
symbol of the best in America, the representative not of what 
America is, but of what America can be. It is hard to get a true 
picture of Lincoln. He is buried, almost sumptuously, in the ten 
volumes of the official biography by Hay and Nicolay: the 
abbreviation of that work is no doubt an accurate synopsis, 
but it is as unreadable as most synopses. Recently we had from 
an Englishman, Lord Charnwood, a brilliant and sympathetic 
sketch, but it was an essay in appreciation rather than a life, 
and somehow it did not show us Lincoln in his own country 
and in his own time. Of Mr. Carl Sandburg’s book it is hard for 
me to speak without an appearance of exaggeration. I began 
it with some prejudice. Mr. Sandburg’s merits as a poet have 
been very much over-estimated ; and the mind disclosed in 
Smoke and Steel and Chicago Poems seems rather disorderly, 
over-emphatic and determinedly prejudiced. I shrank, too, from 
the size of these volumes. Mr. Sandburg only takes Lincoln’s 
life up to the time when he is leaving Springfield for Washington, 
and to get it that far he uses over nine hundred pages, with over 
four hundred words on the page. I have read every word on 
every page. I could not say that there is not a single word on 
any page which I would have left unaltered ; there are a few 
passages which I think might be omitted ; but it is a great many 
years since I have read so long a book and desired so little in the 
way of alteration or omission. The book is a masterpiece. It is, 
which is even more remarkable, a masterpiece which suits its 
subject. The man in it is everybody’s Lincoln; and the style 
and the manner disclose Lincoln as clearly as, in his lifetime, 
did his suit, his high hat and his unfolded umbrella. We 
have recently, both in England and France, had brilliant 
biographical sketches which owe most of their fascination to 
the fact that they are tours de force. For instance, more than 
half the charm of M. Maurois’ Ariel is in the fact that it is a queer 
new, one-sided view of Shelley. The author of that entertaining 
and delightful volume has forced Shelley into an unusual position. 
Lincoln grows out of Mr. Sandburg’s volumes. He is revealed 
to us as, we imagine, he must have been revealed to his intimate 
acquaintances—sometimes we doubt if this tremendous and 
lonely man ever had any friends, if by “friend” is meant one 
who understands and sympathizes as well as loves. Mr.Sandburg 
has been blamed already in America because he has used material 
—talk of the street, of the barber's shop, of the office, of the local 
courts, of the stores and the saloons—which had been noticed 
and rejected by other biographers. It seems to me that Mr. 
Sandburg is obviously right. I do not know that all these stories, 
these reminiscences, coloured as some are by the knowledge that 
Abe” had become Mr. Lincoln, and then the martyred Presi- 
dent, are always impeccably accurate : but they have an unmis- 
takable air of truth about them. They may not, all of them, be 
actual incidents in Lincoln’s life; but they are part of Lincoln’s 

r. 
Mr. Sandburg’s method is one of leisurely recollection. He 
his great story almost as an inspired child might, very 
carefully, very clearly, in an order only occasionally disturbed 


by reflections on what Lincoln might have known and thought 
in the world of his pilgrimage. He brings to us fact after fact, 
rumour after rumour ; year by year he follows Abraham Lincoln 
with a reverence that will not be content with anything less than 
truth, an affection which can only be satisfied if he tells us all he 
knows about Lincoln and a sympathy that enables him to keep 
that calm, uncontroversial manner more valuable than the most 
skilful dialectic. He knows that he is writing about one of the 
most lovable figures, as well as one of the wisest, in world history ; 
and he knows that if he does not say this, but paints his portrait 
carefully and unpretentiously, we shall all see Lincoln as he sees 
him, and as, in his own day, the men of great genius and the men 
and women of great simplicity were given the power to see him. 

All great men whose strength lies in contact with their fellows 
are more sensitive to their times and the manners of their times 
than are the small ordinary folk. These are more subdued to 
the colour of their surroundings: but they are subdued unwit- 
tingly. The hagiographer who, sooner or later, gets hold of all 
great men contrives his job of smoothing, dehumanizing, symbol- 
izing, largely by forgetting the hero’s quickness to respond to 
environment. Mr. Sandburg has seen that you cannot have the 
real Lincoln until you know what, in his day, Kentucky and 
Illinois were like: he has not only seen that necessity ; he has 
had the patience to acquire the information, and he has the skill 
to give his readers a most impressive, an unforgettable account 
of the society in which Lincoln was brought up. It was wild. 
It was extraordinarily uncultured. It was queerly religious, 
pathetically agnostic and savagely brutal. It kept its respect 
for two qualities—courage and honour : and something in Lincoln, 
apart from his physical strength, his amazing courage and his 
unstained honour, made the rudest of his associates see that it 
didn’t matter that Lincoln never drank, never gambled, never 
shot and never “ went with women.”’ In spite of these oddities, 
Lincoln was always “ one of us.’ He was so sensitive to his 
environment that he never yielded to it ; so understanding of his 
companions that he never, so far as the record goes, had to modify 
an opinion, or to suppress a conviction however alien from their 
ideas. He was an artist in life, with the deep, occasionally morbid 
humiliation of the artist ; but he never bungled or wasted his 
material. 

In nothing is Mr. Sandburg more successful than in showing 
Lincoln never alone, yet always lonely; amazingly akin to, 
incredibly different from, his people. While one reads the long 
record of his travail among ideas, one is struck more and more 
with the man’s huge eminence. In a world where other men 
thought of freeing slaves, or keeping slaves, of saving the Union, 
or asserting the rights of states, Lincoln is continually preoccupied 
with freedom and truth, and yet never forgets that it is his 
peculiar task to make a society, which was ready for neither, 
willing to follow him. He was entirely free from the faults, while 
he had nearly all the virtues, of the pedant and the recluse : 
just as, devoid utterly of priggishnesss, he had a nice sense of 
duty and of decency which went far beyond the ideals of the most 
sanctimonious. He never allowed reason or his prejudices, or 
even his own logical principles to hamper him in regions where 
reason and principles ought to yield. Mr. Sandburg tells one 
story of his days as a surveyor which is a beautiful illustration of 
Lincoln’s unerring sense of values. 


Surveying the town of Petersburg, he laid out one street crooked. 
If he had run it straight and regular, the house of a Jemima Elmore 
and her family would have been in the street. She was the widow 
of an old friend who had been a private in Lincoln’s company 
during the Black Hawk war and was farming on a little tract of 
land with her children. 


He did not even allow his sense of legal etiquette to distract 
him from the right. He was once foreed—he was not by himself as 
a lawyer—to take the case of a man who was trying to recapture 
some slaves. Lincoln lost the case, and never had his fee: and, 
as Mr. Sandburg writes, 

As Lincoln straddled his grey mare and rode into the October 
prairie haze, he might have recalled the remark he once made to 
a lawyer who had asked him to go in on a case he did not believe 
in, and he had said: ‘‘ You'll have to get some other fellow to 
win this case for you. I wouldn’t do it. All the while I'd be 
talking to that jury I'd be thinking ‘ Lincoln, you're a liar,’ and 
I believe I should forget myself and say it out loud.” 


He got into trouble with his companions of the bar by charging 
too small fees: once he returned half of a fee of $250. 


Judge Davis said, in the wheezing whisper of a man weighing 
300 pounds, “ Lincoln, you are impoverishing this bar by your 
picayune charges of fees, and the lawyers have reason to complain 
of you.” Other lawyers murmured approval. Lincoln stuck to 
the point: ‘“‘That money comes out of the pocket of a poor, 
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demented girl, and I would rather starve than swindle her in this 

manner.” In the evening at the hotel, the lawyers held a mock 

court and fined him; he paid the fine, rehearsed a new line of 
funny stories, and stuck to his original point that he wouldn’t 
belong to a law firm that could be styled ‘‘ Catch ’em and Cheat 

’em.”’ 

It is not surprising that clever men, brilliant men, men of 
great talent could see little in Lincoln. The men of genius, 
Emerson, Whitman, recognized in him something God-inspired, 
and so did the simplest of his acquaintances and relatives ; but 
the clever men, the men represented most supremely by Stephen 
Douglas (though Douglas himself was aware of some odd greatness 
in his opponent) could make nothing of the enthusiasm for 
Lincoln. Their views would be expressed in the words of a 

Springfield lawyer who 

after ten years of courtroom acquaintance with Lincoln tried to 

analyse Lincoln’s mind, noting: ‘‘ Physiologically and phreno- 

logically, the man was a sort of monstrosity. His frame was 
long, spare, bony, and muscular; his head small and dispro- 
portionately shaped. It is inconsistent with the laws of human 
organization for any such creature to possess a mind capable of 
anything called great.”” It was a case of where “ passion or senti- 
ment steadied and determined an otherwise indecisive mind.” 

He would say Lincoln “had no mind not possessed by the most 

ordinary of men.” 

To define Lincoln’s greatness is as difficult as to define the 
greatness of Socrates, of Oliver Cromwell, of Francis of Assisi ; 
but it is worth noticing that instinctively we compare him not 
to ordinary statesmen, but to men of philosophy and religion. 
The most conspicuous thing in his character, made very lucid by 
Mr. Sandburg is his sense of what has recently been called ‘‘ the 
numinous,” that element in religion which passes beyond the 
category of ethics. Lincoln’s deep melancholy, his profound, 
disturbance and distress after Ann Rutledge’s death, his conse- 
quent fear of suicide, his awareness that he was driven and 
compelled by something which most men did not feel—all of 
these are characteristics of the man who cannot be satisfied by 
the world of sense, or the world of reason. He conquered, in so 
far as he did conquer, because he had two tremendous advantages 
over his opponents—had he been beaten, he would have felt no 
personal distress, and he knew that, whether he won or lost, he 
was right, and that behind him were powers which he could not 
always explain, could not always talk about even to him- 
self but which he could never do other than obey. Again 
he resembled the great men of religion by his refusal, by 
his inability rather, to recommend himself or his gospel to 
those who could not understand; men who thought his 
comic stories, his loose, farmer’s manners, his easy familiarity 
incompatible with the role of a ‘“‘ Great Man” must be allowed 
so to think. He could not change his wisdom, or his folly, to 
suit the pompous follies of the world’s fools. Even some men who 
admired him were so rotten with a false politeness that they 
were shocked into apologies for Lincoln’s stories: yet, if we can 
trust Mr. Sandburg’s specimens, he never told a story that was 
not funny, and rarely told a funny story that had not in it some 
hint of wisdom. After his election to the Presidency, when he 
was besieged by office-hunters, bores, cranks and parasites of all 
kinds he would use his stories as a kind of barrage to scare off 
fools. 

To-day Lincoln is the national American hero, far outstripping 
George Washington ; and the strange, sad thing, is that, since 
Lincoln’s death, his country has apparently moved steadily 
away from all that he held dear. What would the man who 
made a street crooked to save a widow’s house think of America 
to-day? What would Lincoln, rough, ill-dressed, eccentric to 
the verge of wildness, vehemently individual and peculiar, make 
of his United States in which industry, religion, politics, morals, 
manners, clothes, 1 e, ways of travel, art are reduced to 
one shining level of dantastinntion—to an America which may 
worship “‘ old Abe” but which is content to follow the example 
and principles of the conventional Mrs. Lincoln? If he came back 
would he say now, what he said when he was warned by a friend 
that he was going to his death in Washington, ‘“ Hannah, if 
they do kill me, I shall never die another death’? I wonder. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that Lincoln is the national hero; 
that he stands, not oly in the United States, but in the whole 
world, for the real greatness and the soul of the country, whose 
unity he saved. There is too much known of him, we are too close 
to his day, for the efforts of hagiologists to succeed: and this 
biography of Mr. Sandburg’s should be a powerful aid in giving 

the real Lincoln back to us. It is the literary counterpart of the 
Barnard statue: and if it is read and loved as it should be, 


Americans may yet turn from their present worship of standard 
and success and spare parts, and once more lead the world in the 
struggle for reasoned freedom and for the honesty of truth. 

R. Evxis RosBerts. 


ACROSS THE MAP 


The Venture Book. By Exinor Morpaunt. Lane. 15s. 

A Tropical Tramp with the Tourists. By Harry L. Foster. Lane, 
12s. 6d. 

The South Seas of To-day. By Major A. J. A. Doucras, F.R.Gs, 
and P. H. Jonnson, B.A., B.Se., F.R.G.S. Cassell. 21s, 


Courts and Camps in India. By Yvonne Firzroy. Methuen, 16, 
The Bay of Naples. By Mrs. Srevart Erskine. Black. 7s, 64, 


The surest way of writing a dull travel book is to write it after 
one is comfortably home again; for by that time the incidents 
of the journey will have flattened in retrospect into a featureless 
plain forbidding to the most plodding reader. The method has 
also the advantage that it enables one te insert those excerpts 
from books of reference, those historical notes, those accounts 
of the flora and fauna, which show that one is a serious writer, 
Easy reading makes easy writing is a precept well known to 
authors of travel books. Yet Mrs. Mordaunt completely ignores 
it. She does not fill her pages with geographical commonplaces, 
Out-of-date statistics of exports and imports have no chapter. 
swelling qualities for her. If she met a Prime Minister at dinner 
it would not occur to her to fill up one page with the menu and 
another with the list of guests. And she writes in situations of 
extreme inconvenience : 


Lying with half the mats on my bed pulled over me—for the 
blanket in my pack is still sopping wet—shivering with cold and 
trying to sleep, with but poor success ; for the women and children 
are still here, talking—talking, and talking and talking—as the 
Fijians can, and do, talk throughout the entire night; while the 
rats rustle and squeal in the loose straw beneath my bed; and 
a horse crops the grass so close against my head that I can hear 
its heavy breathing, catch an occasional puff of warm breath 
through the open-work bamboo wall. 


In short, her book is exceptionally interesting on account of 
its vivid writing and the unusual experiences which it records, 
She went to the South Seas, but there is nothing of the beach- 
comber about her. If she basks in the sun it is not for long at a 
time. A few hours of ease after days of discomfort on a cargo 
boat or after being drenched with rain in a native village are 
enough for her. She is soon setting out in another small boat or 
enduring more rough journeys on horseback. And she carries her 
typewriter with her and writes her book as she goes along. It is 
an arduous method which few can follow, especially with such 
zest as hers. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, of course, is a novelist. Mr. Foster has the 
makings of one. He describes his book as a tropical tramp with 
tourists, but he is more interested in the tourists than in the 
tropics or tramping—if travel in palatial liners, luxurious hotels 
and fleets of motor-cars can be called tramping. He has a 
knack of writing good dialogue. He is satirical. He has no ob- 
jection to telling stories against himself. And his book, enter- 
taining though it is, can, if one chooses, inspire reflections on the 
idiocy of mankind. His characters are amusing because of their 
futility. He is a journalist who has written several well-known 
travel books, but for his present purpose he became a courier to 
a conducted party of four hundred wealthy tourists through 
South America. They were of many types: 


The serious clique, reading books on South America and defacing 
them by underlining pertinent paragraphs with soft black pencil, 
as though for future reference; the bridge clique, frequenting 
the Winter Garden, and playing from morning until night; the 
poker clique, frequenting the smoking-room, and playing from 
night until morning ; the dressy clique, consisting mostly of women 
with inconspicuous husbands, competing to see who could wear 
the most clothes at luncheon and the least at dinner; the uncon- 
ventional clique, consisting mostly of men with inconspicuous 
wives, wearing knickerbockers or sports skirts all day long; the 
exclusive clique, still holding aloof and passing judgment on the 
others; the others, similarly passing judgment on the exclusive 
clique ; the cocktail clique, subdivided into those who started 
before dinner, those who started before lunch, and those who 
didn’t care when they started ; and finally the very proper clique, 
consisting of Mrs. Chatt, who hadn’t done any of these things 
when she was a young girl. 


Mr. Foster takes typical members of the party and makes of 
them comic figures, whose vapid gushings, peevish grumbles and 
stupid questions enliven the tour—for the readers of his book. 
At the same time he shows us South America, so far as it can be 
seen from liners, hotels and motor-cars, a method of travelling 
which would not commend itself to Mrs. Mordaunt. Yet Mr. 
Foster had sleepless nights and anxious days; arrangements 
went wrong, fresh plans had suddenly to be improvised ; and he 
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“This amazing new series.”-—Daily News. 


The History 
of Civilization 
Latest Volumes 


The Migration of Symbols, and their Relations to 
Beliefs and Customs. 


Personality. 


Outlook. With 16 plates and 53 text illustrations. 12/6 net. 


Forty volumes are now available. 


International Library 
of Psychology 


Latest Volumes 


B G. GORDON, M.D. “A very useful, critical discussion 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. “ A highly instructive volume.” ~f- most important modern he A on the mind-body 
Daily News. . these are only a few of the interesting problem, the woke knit together by a philosophy at least as 
speculations tentatively yet convincingly dealt with in the book. promising as any of those now current.”—Times Literary Supple 
Mr. Mackenzie justifies his inclusion in this valuable series.”— ment, “His excellent book.”—Observer. 10/6 net. 


Ancient Greece at Work: An Economic History 


from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest. 
By Professor G, GLOTZ. “ Despite the difficulties, he has made 


Biological Memory. 
By Professor E. RIGNANO. Translated with an Introduction 
by Professor E. W. MACBRIDE, F.R.S. “It contains ex- 
tremely interesting passages, especially in the sections dealing 


his work a remarkably full one, in which there seems to be no with psychology. 
flaw.”—Westminster Gazette. “ Delightfully clear and presents 


Sunday Times. With 49 illustrations. 16/- net Observer. 


Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages. 


Edited by Professor A. P. NEWTON. “A careful résumé, 
written by scholars, on the exploration of Asia, Africa, and the 
North in medieval times. The reader will rightly welcome these 
essays and be grateful to Mr. Newton for giving him such 
pleasant | access to a world of knowledge as obscure as it is 
exciting.”—Manchester Guardian. 

With 8 plates and maps. 12/6 net. 


. 
Race and History: An Ethnological Introduction to 
History. 
By Professor E. PITTARD. “A luminous conspectus of what 
anthropology has to tell us of the question of races from the 
earliest times to the present. His results are quite incompatible 
with much of the nationalist cries of the day.’ ’"—Saturday Review. 
This is a companion volume ‘to Professor Febvre’s recent 
Geographical Introduction to History. 
With 9 illustrations. 21/- net. 
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ment and exposition. 
translation is well 
close and accurate. 


Language and Thought of the Child. 


By Professor J. PIAGET. Preface by Professor E. CLaparepe. 
- very interesting book. Everyone interested in psychology, 
education, or the art of thought should read it. The results are 
surprising. This book makes clear how extraordinarily little was 
previously known of the way in which children think.”"—Nation. 


Comparative Philosophy. 





application. 





Common Sense 
To-day and and its Cultivation 


To-morrow By H. HANKIN, Sc.D. Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
: "Re relief to find a book studying actual 
Bech, pott Sve, 2/6 net. pa. processes by means of an immense number 


} of illustrative instances. This is a useful and en- 
Birth Control and the lightening book. Subconscious judgment, abnormal 
State calculating power, musical genius, the value (or 
y otherwise) of experts in business, confidence tricks, 

By c P. BLACKER, M.RC. ., the globe-trotter, dislike of new ideas, are treated 


It aims at providing a hypothesis which shall 
reconcile Neo-Darwinism and Lamarckism, as well as a general 
most interesting pictures of industrial and economic life.””— theory of embryological development.”—Juttan Hvuxtey in 


10/6 net. 


P syche: The Cult of Souls and the Belief in Immortality 


among the Greeks 

“Rohde has unrolled the whole glittering 
panorama of Hellenic private religion. Psyche is a work of art. 
There is a classic elegance about the smooth current of argu- 
The style is clear and attractive. he 
done, it reads pleasantly and easily, it is 
"—Times Literary Supplement. 


10/6 net. 


The Aryans: A Study of Indo-European Origins. PY P. MASON: OURSEL. Introduction by F. G. Crooxsuanx, 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt., author of “The Dawn of “He has undoubtedly succeeded in writing a 
European Civilization.” he first full survey of the Aryan book Gai ~<a fail to excite interest, to attract attention and 
question to appear in English for twenty-five years. (Just pub- to provoke discussion.”—From the Introduction. (Just pub- 
lished.) With 8 plates and 28 text illustrations. 10/6 net. lished.) 10/6 net. 

Full sixteen- page prospectus on Full twelve-page prospectus on 


ap plication. 
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Five Important 
Volumes 
Brahms. 


By JEFFREY PULVER, author of 
“A Dictionary of Old English 
Music.” This is the fourth volume 











L.R.C. “A temperate an with acuteness and with an immense store of 

scholarly survey of the arguments illuminating anecdotes. The chapter on educa- of the Masters of Music, edited by 
for and against the encouragement tional systems is valuable. There is an instructive Str Lanpon Ronan. The fifth 
of the practice of birth control. chapter on the extraordinary business ability of volume, “ Bizet,” by D. C. Parker 
Military, economic, religious and Quakers.”—Times Literary Supplement. . . J Megr 4 
socio-political arguments . . . are is just ready. Each with a portrait. 
here stated in trenchant terms.’ 7/6 net. 

—Lancet. 


Nuntius, or the Future of Advertising. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. “Looks wisely on the world of to- 
morrow. The future of advertising is very sanely considered 
here.” —Spectator. 


Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C, FULLER. With 8 plates. “ Practical, 
timely, very interesting and very important.”"—J. St. Loz 
Srracuey in Spectator, 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. 
By LIONEL R. McCOLVIN. “ Discusses briefly, but very sug- 
gestively, the problem of the future of art in relation to the 
public.”—Saturday Review. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British Empire. 
By F.C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. “ Small, but very, very weighty; 
a = , wegen, it ought to be read by all students of politics.” 
—Yor e Post. 


Midas, or the United States and the Future. 
By C. H. BRETHERTON. “Full of astute observations and 
acute reflections . . . this wise and witty pamphiet.”— 
Morning Post. 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel . F. C. FULLER. “ Many hard things have been 
Ky about America, but few quite so caustic as these.’’—Daily 
etch. 
Full 8-page prospectus on application. 





The Importance of Diet in Relation to Health. 


Six essays, dealing with all the more important aspects of the 
roblem of diet and food, by Professor Leonarp Hitt, Sir 
"ARCY , Professor W. D. Hariisurton, Dr. H. Scuvr- 

FIELD, Dr. Row.anps, Professor W. E. Dixon. Edited by 

OLGA NETH RSOLE. 3/6 met. 


The Law Within. 


By Sir Bamrytpe Futter, K.C.S.L, CLE. “ One cannot but 

ae his agility, and note the substance and suggestiveness of 
his analysis of many elusive subjects. A brief review would not 
do it justice.”—Yorkshire Post. 12/6 net. 


Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. 


By Dorotrny S. Tuomas, Ph.D. An attempt to find out what 
effects booms and slumps have on social life in such depart- 
ments as marriage, birth, and death rate, pauperism, alcoholism, 
crime, and emigration. 10/6 net. 


The History of Japan. 

By JAMES MURDOCH. The long-awaited third volume is at 
last ready. Edited by J. H. LONGFORD, D.Litt., it covers the 
Tokugawa Epoch from 1652 to 1868. A supplementary chapter 
by the editor brings the work right up to date. Reissues of the 
first and second volumes, now so scarce as to be unobtainable, 
have been prepared with all the original maps. Volumes Onc 
and Two, 35s. net each. Volume Three, 45s. net. Or for the 
set of three volumes, £5. 
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and his colleagues had to exercise tact and show the patience of 
investigators amidst constant worries. 

Very different was the journey undertaken by the authors of 
The South Seas of To-day. Their book is a calm account of a 
leisurely cruise to the Pacific ; and it is natural enough in their 
case that they should show the patience of scientific investi- 
gators, for that is precisely what they were. The present 
volume does not give the results of their researches but is a 
general account of the places visited by their expedition, which 
partly followed the same course as Mrs. Mordaunt and Mr. 
Foster. It is interesting to compare their comments. In the 
Panama Canal Mrs. Mordaunt is impressed more than anything 
by the silence: ‘the perfectly noiseless, relentless motion of 
every atom of machinery with its air of stealing & march upon 
humanity.’ Mr. Foster becomes lyrical with rapture. Major 
Douglas and Mr. Johnson preserve their detachment and are 
“very favourably impressed by the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration” ; they add that it is a mistake to think the threat of 
malaria is entirely banished—* it is only by the strenuous and 
unremitting efforts of many thousands of labourers, chiefly West 
Indian negroes, that the mosquito pest is kept in subjection.” 
Facts of this kind are the feature of The South Seas of To-day, 
which is a lucid and informing book such as one would expect 
from two trained observers and note-takers whose concern is 
with what they are looking at rather than with their personal 
reactions. 

Miss Fitzroy, on the other hand, frankly describes her book 
about India as a collection of impressions. It is none the less 
interesting on that account. With her we are back in luxurious 
circumstances ; for she was for four years a member of the 
Viceroy’s staff and her observations of India were made mainly 
during ceremonial tours. She makes no pretence to understand 
India, but she has been a more serious observer than she admits 
in her modest preface, and her book is a thoughtful and well- 
written account of the country from an unusual standpoint. 

With Mrs. Steuart Erskine we are nearer home. Her book is 
not a record of travel so much as a guide for other travellers. 
She so describes the sights in the neighbourhood of Naples and 
fills in the historical background that no visitor with the book in 
his bag need be ignorant about what he is looking at. It is just 
the book which Mr. Foster’s tourists, when they visit Italy, 
should have forced on them. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


First Essays on Advertising. By J. Murray ALLison. 
10s. 6d. 

One would think that if there were any class of men who needed 
to speak up and defend themselves nowadays, before their case 
went by default, it was advertising men. They have not done 
so—at least, not noticeably—and it may be, as Mr. Murray 
Allison admits, that the reason is that ‘‘ we of the advertising 
business do not possess sufficient literary skill to enter the lists.” 
In that case, Mr. Allison himself is a notable exception. He can 
marshal his arguments as well as any man, and has shown his 
gifts as a writer in a number of charming little books (he is too 
modest to mention them here) on subjects wholly unconnected 
with advertising. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is hardly any case to 
answer. If there is one thing more tedious than listening to 
the views of the average business man on literature and the arts, 
it is to hear the eloquent highbrow—or indeed almost any edu- 
cated person not associated with business—holding forth against 
the sins of advertising. The highbrow persists in criticising 
** advertising copy ” as though it were an attempt at literature, 
and advertising posters or newspaper illustrations as though they 
were merely a humble branch of Art. But the only Art of which 
advertising can truthfully be said to be a branch is the ancient 
art of selling things. Advertising is simply salesmanship— 
that is what the highbrow can never get into his lofty brow. If 
the man who tries to sell you a quack medicine in the market 
place happens to be a born orator, that will no doubt assist him— 
with some customers. If advertising ‘‘ copy ” were written by 
Henry James it might sell the goods—on occasions. The 
success of Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s posters proves that even the 
most modern art may be a “ best seller,”’ in a literal sense, if 
used advisedly. But these will be purely incidental advantages 
for which we may be thankful. There is, and always must be, 
a large section of the buying public whose hearts—and 
pockets—are more easily reached by bad art, and bad prose. 

Advertising, then, is just a means of selling things: and, it 
may be added, it should be dealt with accordingly. We shall 


Palmere 





not keep it within proper bounds by exclaiming that this or that 
advertisement is crudely worded, or that the composition of 
certain posters is poor; any more than we should dream of 
trying to check the activities of a street vendor by shouting out 
criticisms of his grammar. Advertising, when it becomes 
offensive—and it often does—should be dealt with like any other 
public nuisance, by the local police. That is a view in which al] 
leading advertising men—Mr. Allison among them—would 
almost certainly concur. 

The next charge against advertising is even more irritatingly 
wide of the mark. It is asserted in Chelsea studios and the 
offices of literary editors that advertising is a failure—that it 
doesn’t really pay. That is to assume that the vast majority of 
modern business men are no better than imbeciles. There they 
sit with their books before them, showing in parallel columns 
the cost of advertising and the sales results, and though we may 
have little respect for their opinion on abstract questions, it is 
surely going too far to say that they are incapable of drawing 
the obvious deduction here. And they practically all of them 
advertise. But your critic has a second line of defence. “ Any. 
how,” he says, “ advertising is a failure with me personally: | 
declare that I have never been induced to buy anything by the 
absurd assertions that advertisers make about their goods.” 
Probably not. Probably no sane person has ever bought pills 
in the belief that they are really ** worth a guinea a box”; or 
a household cleaner on the strength of the unhelpful assertion 
that it “‘ won’t wash clothes.” But there is always that crucial 
moment when you go into a shop, and ask for, say, toothpaste, 
and the young man replies briskly, ‘‘ Yessir, what kind?” 
That’s when we all say, ‘“* Oh, so-and-so,” mentioning the first 
name that comes into our head. And the first name that comes 
into our head is the advertised name. It’s the little daily dose 
of that name in the Press that does it. Indeed, if you took all 
this clever modern advertising, and cut out everything except 
the name of the article and the maker, the sales results would 
probably be exactly the same in a surprisingly large number of 
cases. Even dull advertising pays. 

And then there is the last count in the indictment, one with 
which Mr. Allison deals at some length. It is complained that 
the public pays the cost of advertising. Mr. Allison admits that, 
Obviously the public pays for advertising, in the same sense that 
it pays the salary of the salesman in the shop—and the rent of 
the shop, too, if it comes to that. But Mr. Allison argues that 
the public gets its money back, because an advertised article 
gets such big sales that its cost can be kept down by mass produe- 
tion. He is on dangerous ground here. For mass production 
tends often to lead to monopolies, and the temptation of the 
monopolist is to give the public less value for its money, even 
if he keeps down the price; and moreover, mass production 
kills competition, and competition is the very soul of ad- 
vertising—especially in what are called “luxury” trades. 

But it would be unfair to represent Mr. Allison’s book as 4 
mere defence of advertising. By far the greater part of it is 
devoted to constructive suggestions. He points out how British 
agriculture, for instance, could be assisted by advertising home- 
grown bacon, ham and eggs ; and how the great textile industry 
has also been neglected in this respect. A chapter entitled “ The 
Untilled Fields of Advertising’ bristles with revolutionary 
proposals of this kind. Why don’t architects and members of 
the Stock Exchange advertise? asks Mr. Allison—and tells 
them exactly how it should be done. He is almost bitter about 
our antiquated methods, especially those of British banks and 
insurance companies. They order these things better in the 
States : 

One prominent banker in Chicago makes a practice of following 
the announcements in the birth columns of the daily newspapers 
of the city and of the cities there about. The bank communicates 
with the parents of the child, congratulates them on the arrival 
of the little stranger, forwarding at the same time a pass book 
showing an entry of one dollar to the credit of the new arrival. 
The letter points out the value of thrift, and expresses a pious hope 
that the account originated by the Bank in this generous way Will 
grow and become profitable. 


Too strong a dose, perhaps, for British palates. But everyone 
will agree with Mr. Allison that there is, at any rate, no earthly 
reason why so many banks and insurance companies in this 
country should have continued until a few years ago to publish 
advertisements, which, from the typographical point of view, 
were a national disgrace. They have improved out of all know- 
ledge ; and that applies to the general appearance of advertising 
everywhere. If the copy-writer seems to limp behind, there may 
be method in his madness. His job is not to make a contribution 
to English literature, but simply to sell the goods. 
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NEW CRICKET BOOKS 


A History of Cricket. By H.S.Auruam. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
A Cricketer’s Yarns. By Ricuarp Darr. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 
Wickets and Goals. By J. A. H. Carron. Chapmanand Hall. 15s. 
The Perfect Batsman. By A. C. MacLaren. Cassell. 3s. 6d. 


Oxford and Cambridge at the Wicket. By P. F. Warner and 
F. S. Asutey Cooper. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


It must be obvious to anyone who has read the daily papers 
this year that cricket is in for a boom. Week after week, 
ever since Christmas, the journalists have been busy working 
up for it. Competitions have been held and a thousand articles 
written to help the unfortunate selectors in choosing an unbeat- 
able team for the test match. Hobbs as a national hero is 
almost on the point of rivalling the position once held by W. G. ; 
and already, in spite of the bitter cold and the strike, one can 
notice that at Lord’s the ignorant are becoming almost as 
common as they are at Wimbledon when Mlle. Lenglen is 
playing on the Centre Court. 

Well, we suppose that if these things must be boomed they 
must, even though it means that seats for the test matches 
become almost unprocurable by the poor but honestly enthusi- 
astic. And one result, at any rate, is good; and that is the 
selection of new books on the subject, before us on the table. 

It is one of the boasts of the cricketer that his game has 
a literature and that he reads it. This year will provide him 
with some valuable additions to his library, even though that 
Sainte-Beuve of the cricket field, Mr. Neville Cardus, is so far 
unfortunately absent. 

Certainly the most important book in this collection is 
Mr. Altham’s A History of Cricket. This is all that such a 
book should be. It is long; it is well and fully illustrated ; 
it has an extensive bibliography; it is thoroughly indexed. 
But it is far better than a merely efficient piece of compilation. 
It is a real history of the game from its modest beginnings in 
the early eighteenth century down to to-day. The early 
chapters are an admirable summary of all that is known on 
the subject, while those dealing with modern times, which 
date almost exactly from the first appearance of W. G. Grace 
on the cricket field, are packed full of knowledge and intelligent 
judgment. The whole history of County Cricket, of University 
Cricket, of International Cricket during these years is reviewed, 
each being dealt with successively in separate chapters covering 
periods of ten years or so at a time. And the planning and 
arrangement of the book are so thorough and scholarly that 
the reading is easy as well as exciting. 

After this comes Richard Daft’s A Cricketer’s Yarns. This 
is an old book and worthy to stand by its great author’s classic, 
Kings of Cricket. Some of the stories that it tells of the 
characters of those early modern days are most attractive. 
There can be no doubt that while on the whole the moderns 
might be able to hold their own with the grandfathers in point 
of skill, they can hardly claim to do so in their capacity to 
produce odd characters. A good deal of this book is concerned 
with Daft’s later days during those years when he was playing 
club cricket, and some of his best stories are drawn from the 
Nottingham district, where he was for so many years a sort 
of king. 

Mr. Catton’s book of reminiscences is not quite in the class 
of these two, both of which deserve to be put permanently 
away with the classics of the game, but it contains plenty of 
those stories which strangers tell each other after the fall of 
a wicket on any county ground in England. One of them, 
the true story of how Ranjitsinhji came to play for England, 
may possibly be wanted as a precedent shortly, if his nephew 
shows anything like the form he promised last year. 

Oxford and Cambridge at the Wicket is a useful compilation, 
and very little more. It contains all the scores made in these 
matches and a few lines of comment. Schoolboys who can 
devour, and, for a year or two remember, such endless statistics, 
will read it no doubt delightedly by the hour, while journalists 
whose job it is to know such things will obviously be pleased 
with so complete a work ot reference. 

The sub-title to The Perfect Batsman is “J. B. Hobbs 
in Action.” It is a queer jumble of a book. Its backbone 
is a series of ninety-eight cinema-photographs taken for 
Mr. MacLaren by Mr. Cherry Kearton in 1914. These photo- 
graphs are admirable ; with the exception of those in Mr. Noble’s 
Gilligan’s Men, indeed the best action photographs of the game 
that we have seen. In between come Mr. MacLaren’s comments. 
Some of these are excellent criticisms of the strokes that 
Hobbs is illustrating; and some of them are rather grumpily 





expressed views on the moderns. However, anyone who has 
seen Mr. MacLaren batting will probably forgive him his 
grumpiness, and own that if anyone has a right to criticise, it 
is he. 

But the best of the bunch, the most interesting for the matter 
they contain as well as the best written, are the first two, and 
the year which provides two such deserves to see cricket 
booming. 


FOUR ON INDIA 


Selections from the State Papers of Lord Cornwallis. Ldited, 
with Biographical Introduction, by Sir Georcr Forrest, 
Two vols. Blackwell. 36s. 

The Education of India. By Arruur Mayuew. Faber and 
Gwyer. 10s. 6d. 

The Financial System of India. By Gyan CuAnp. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 

British India, from Queen Elizabeth to Lord Reading. By An 
INDIAN MAHOMEDAN. Pitman. 32s. 


Lord Cornwallis was a most characteristic member of the old 
governing order of Englishmen. By profession a soldier (and 
not, as many believe, one of those responsible for the loss of the 
American Colonies), he was by calling an administrator, and in 
his proper field the age gave him extraordinary opportunities, 
He was twice Governor-General of Bengal, and as such one of 
the chief architects of the British system ; and between his two 
terms in India he was entrusted with the invidious duty of 
putting through the Act of Union in Ireland. 

In Sir George Forrest's two volumes we have Cornwallis pre- 
sented chiefly in relation to two great enterprises—the war with 
Tippu Sultan in Southern India, and the historic land settlement 
of Bengal. Tippu was the most formidable antagonist of the 
expanding British power, and Sir George Forrest, in introducing 
his volume of selections from Cornwallis’s papers, has judged it 
worth while to give a detailed history of the campaign. In this 
he may have been well advised ; but our own decided preference 
would have been for less of the war in the Carnatic and more of 
the fascinating subject of Bengal and its economic problem at 
the epoch of the Permanent Settlement. That highly contentious 
measure, which stands at the head of British Indian land policy, 
was debated between Calcutta and Leadenhall Street for nearly 
twenty years—from the day when Philip Francis, in 1776, 
declared for making the land-revenue assessment in the presi- 
dency ‘* permanent and unalterable,” until the day in 1793 upon 
which Cornwallis as Governor-General proclaimed the decision of 
the Court of Directors. The land-revenue papers here given fill 
rather more than fifty pages. They include one long, argumenta- 
tive minute by Cornwallis and a dispatch to the Directors of the 
East India Company. What are they like ? The answer is that 
they make uncommonly good reading. Here, in the closing years 
of the eighteenth century, we find the official style fully formed : 
direct, incisive, modern—at least as good, let us say, as in the 
report of the Samuel Coal Commission. 

Mr. Arthur Mayhew, late Director of Public Instruction in 
the Central Provinces, has done something that will evoke the 
gratitude of everybody who is interested in the remarkable story 
of education in India. He has condensed into 300 pages the 
history of educational policy and advancement during the period 
of ninety years since Macaulay wrote the famous and unfortunate 
minute by which the controversy between Orientalists and 
Anglicists was closed. Macaulay, as Mr. Mayhew points out, 
was not solely responsible for cutting off Indian education from 
the roots of national life. The movement towards Anglicisation 
originated in Hindu and missionary quarters: it ‘* would pro- 
bably have been successful without his singularly tactless and 
blundering championship.” The results of the policy deter- 
mined upon in 1835 have, of course, been incalculable; and 
sometimes they have been ironic—as in the insistent demand of 
purdah women for instruction in English, or, as Mr. Mayhew 
notes, in the decision of some of Mr. Gandhi’s followers to begin 
English at an earlier stage in the national schools springing out 
of Non-co-operation, by way of emphasising their aloofness 
from the schools of the satanic Government. “ If there is any 
book that can culturally unite a Morley and a Gandhi, it is the 
Bible,” says Mr. Mayhew in the course of a chapter discussing the 
difficulties and humours of higher instruction in English. He is 
sensible and open-minded, and his survey of the contemporary 
problem of Indian education is easily the best at present 
available. 

Professor Gyan Chand’s book on the Indian financial system is 
a noteworthy achievement, deserving of special praise as & 
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Robert Holden 


The Impostor’s Library 
Edited by N. M. Penzer 
PSALMANAZAAR’S 
DESCRIPTION OF FORMOSA 
Royal 8vo. Half-bound Vellum and Buck- 
ram sides. Limited to 750 copies. 25s. net 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DANIEL 


Royal 8vo. Bound in style of “ Psalman- 
azaar’s Description of Formosa.” Limited 
to 750 copics. 25s. net 


Sea Plays 
COLIN CAMPBELL CLEMENTS. 


7s. 6d. net 


Troubadours 


By OLGA KATZIN. Cr. 8vo. An interesting 
volume of poems. 5s. net 


A Searchlight on English 
Cricket 


By A COUNTY CRICKETER. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
In this book, the author, who has a long 
practical experience, takes a fearless and 
impartial view of the game of first-class 
cricket. 


A Lawn Tennis Guide 


Edited by 
Cr. 8vo. 


By Gorpon Lowe. Crown 8vo. With 16 
Illustrations. 5s. net 
The Preparatory School 
System 
By KENNETH DURLSTON. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net 


Barren Lands 


By Nora KENT (Author of “ The Vintage”). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Round the Mulberry Bush 


By HOLLOWAY HORN (Author of “On the 
Verandah,” etc.). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Island of Romance 
By DAVID WHITELAW (Author of “The 
Little Hour of Peter Wells,” etc.). Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. net 


A Modern Sapphira 


By KATE HORN (Author of “ The Fig Leaf,” 
“ Beauty and the Pig,” etc.). Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net 


Land of Day Dreams 


By GERALD VILLIERS“STUART. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A book of stories attempting to explain the 
inexplicable—that is the Irish character. 


Dr. Syn 


By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. Popular edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net 


The Fourth Book of Artemas 


F’cap 8vo. Cloth. 2s. net 


HOLDEN'S 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS PRIZE NOVEL 
COMPETITION. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Cloth. 








ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD. 
31 Gower STREET, Lonpon, W.C.1 
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‘LEONARD PARSONS’ 
, NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION 7/6 NET 
Third Impression Now Ready 
THE VEIL OF GLAMOUR 
By CLIVE ARDEN 


Another enthralling romance by the author of SINNERS IN 
HEAVEN of which over 65,000 copies have been sold. 














Second Impression Now Ready 


THE KID GLOVE SKIPPER 
By LAWRENCE DAVID 


This is Lawrence David's first book, and it is one of the finest 
sea-novels of recent years, full of vivid colour and incident and 
fearless in its candour. 





Two Impressions called for before Publication 


THE CROOKED PLOUGH 
By THORA STOWELL 


This is Thora Stowell’s third novel dealing with modern Egypt. 
As a Vivid interpreter of the East she more than maintains the 
reputation won by her earlier successes, “ The Seller of Perfumes ”’ 
and “ Strange W heat.” [Ready June 17th.] 





BELOW THE WATCHTOWERS 
By MARGARET SKELTON 


Author of “ The Book of Youth.” 
Of her first novel The Times Literary Supplement said 
‘Margaret Skelton is a novelist of considerable possibilities, and 
this book in itself is a considerable achievement.” 
Her new novel shows no falling off from that standard, and the 
subject is a challenging one.’ [Ready June 17th.] 


A HOME AND CHILDREN 
By MADELINE LINFORD 


Author of “ Broken Bridges” and “ The Roadside Fire.” 
Manchester Guardian: “ Miss Linford is to be congratulated on 
an exceptionally sympathetic and evenly sustained novel.” 


VARIETY 
By RICHARD CONNELL 


A highly amusing collection of parodies on different types of 
stories. 
Daily Telegraph: 








“ Thoroughly good entertainment.” 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


W. N. P. BARBELLION 
By RICHMOND H. HELLYAR 6/- net 


Daily News: “ Mr. Richmond Hellyar has written a thoughtful 
study. He has done to his subject a service in which every admirer 
of Barbellion will rejoice. 


THE SECRET OF LOURDES 
By STUART MARTIN Illustrated 7/6 net 


Irish Independent: “The author is to be congratulated on his 
achievement. Mr. Martin’s book is one of absorbing interest.” 


THE QUEST OF BEAUTY AND 


OTHER POEMS 
By FRANK MORGAN 


These poems, embracing as they do a variety of subjects ranging 
from Greek legend to modern lyric, may appeal to the general 
reader as well as to the student of modern poetry. 


SELECTED ESSAYS BY 


KARL MARX 
Translated by H. J. STENNING 


SOCIAL STRUGGLES AND 


MODERN SOCIALISM 
By M. BEER 6/- net 


The fifth and concluding volume, bringing the history up to the 
present day. 











6/- net 





6/- net 
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product of research done in the Benares Hindu University. 
Nothing in the academic world of India is more encouraging 
than the excellence and thoroughness of the monographs now 
being turned out in the economics departments, The best of 
them reveal a mastery of research methods that is no Jess re- 
markable than their command of English, and Professor Gyan 
Chand stands with the best. 

There cannot, we think, be much doubt as to the identity of 
the Indian Mahomedan who has compiled a history of British 
India from Elizabeth to Lord Reading. The hand and tone 
seem familiar. If it were not so, the extreme orthodoxy of the 
narrative would be more of a puzzle than it is. Sir Theodore 
Morison, who writes a foreword, reminds us that ‘all the inci- 
dents which provoke political passion have been crowded into 
the last forty years.” Before he approaches those events the 
Indian Mahomedan treads a firmly beaten track, using the 
accepted English materials, Even his brief summary of the 
Mutiny contains nothing that would raise a protest in an English 
schoolroom. The 200 pages devoted to the events of the past 
fifty years make as odd a specimen of historical writing by an 
Indian as one may expect to see. The author is thoroughly 
pleased with Lytton as a Viceroy. His misleading account of 
Ripon’s term implies that he is not acquainted with Mr. Lucien 
Wolf's biography. He takes quite seriously the legend of 
Curzon’s expedition to Tibet, describes that Viceroy’s behaviour 
to the Indian princes as “‘ courteous and conciliatory,’ does not 
seek to relate the newer nationalism either with British policy 
or with the wider movements of Asia, and gives a short chapter 
to Lord Reading without describing the rise of Gandhi and Non- 
Co-operation. It is obviously an interesting thing that an 
Indian Mahomedan should compose a eulogistic history of 
British India ; but praise without discrimination is of no higher 
worth in an Indian than in an English writer. 


FORGOTTEN CITIES 


Ravenna. By Epwarp Hurron. Dent. 5s. 6d. 
Trebizond. By Wsi.i1amM Mitirre. §.P.C.K. 6s. 


For those who delight in the music of names, it would be 
hard to find a prettier pair than Ravenna and Trebizond. No 
wonder Dante responded eagerly when they offered him asylum 
in the City of the Marshes; or that Cervantes and Rabelais 
delighted to play with the lovely name of Trebizond. There 
is something hard in the word Ravenna—hard, lonely, impreg- 
nable like the city itself—yet stoutly alive. But Trebizond has 
the sound of another world: softer than Samarkand, dainty 
as Fiesole, mysteriously unearthly, pale and bloodless like the 
asphodel, dead you would think for two thousand years— 
though the Turk only took it in 1461—a name, surely, from 
some children’s book of fairy tales! In fact, neither city is 
dead, though their greatness is past. But, while Ravenna is 
still a thing of beauty, that no traveller who has the means 
should fail to see, Trebizond has long sunk into malodorous 
decay beneath the feet of its original conquerors. It hardly 
repays a visit, True, the remains of its former greatness are 
easy to find within its shrunken boundaries, but the Turks, 
though they have done nothing else for them, have white- 
washed the inscriptions, and have all the will, if not the energy, 
to level the crumbling ruins with the ground. The last Greek 
inhabitants were expelled in 1923. Hellenism has been rooted 
out of Pontos, at least for our time. 

Mr. William Miller tells the story of Trebizond, and it is 
interesting to find the champion of the Latin Orient writing 
#0 sympathetically of this last surviving Empire of the Greeks. 
If the Latins had not stormed Constantinople in 1204, the 
independent Trapezuntine state would never have been born. 
For two and a half centuries—easily outliving the Latin king- 
doms—it played its part in holding the East at bay. Yet its 
military heroes were few. Its statesmanship, and the life of 
its court displayed all the vices of Byzantium in an exaggerated 
degree. It was always paying tribute to someone—Turks, 
Mongols or rival Greeks; but its favourite method of buying 
off barbarians was to add to the invader’s harem one of those 
Princesses of Trebizond, whose beauty throughout this period 
was famous all over the Near East. Mr. Miller thinks it was 
the temperate dimate and the good water that made its 
inhabitants so healthy, its women so fair. But whether these 
charms became monotonous, or faded in the general decay— 
at any rate Mohammed decided, in 1461, to seize both city and 
— in one ali-conquering embrace—and with that bear’s 

ug the history of Trebizond ends. 

The literary output of Trebizond was not large. Mr, Miller’s 








authorities are poor—though better than Finlay had to draw 
upon—his space is limited and he is allowed neither maps 
nor illustrations. This cramps his style and conceals the power, 
which we know him to possess, of recreating an historical 
atmosphere. On the other hand, the Medieval Towns Series, 
for which Mr. Edward Hutton writes, was one of the late Mr. 
J. M. Dent’s most remarkable achievements. Mr. Hutton 
gets more than twice as much space as Mr. Miller, and his book 
is embellished with eight half-tone plates and over thirty 
sketch maps and other illustrations in the text. And it costs 
sixpence Jess! Mr. Hutton has room to throw his arms about, 
advance theories of his own, and indulge in that vigorous 
catholic propaganda of his, which is always so readable, though 
perhaps a little unexpected in a series like this. It is fair to 
add, however, that the book was first published independently 
and revised for this series; and that to reduce Mr. Hytton 
to a cold impartiality for the purposes of this or any other 
series would have been an impossible as well as a wicked thing 
to attempt. 

Mr. Hutton’s book seems hardly to have shrunk in revision, 
and his robust style has certainly not lost its strength. He may 
claim to have been the first to point out the great strategical 
importance of Ravenna in campaigns of the sixth century 
between the Romans and the Ostrogoths, when the city com- 
manded the main road to the south, and ships could sai] almost 
to its walls, which now are more than four miles inland. In 
more senses than one Rayenna, as we know it, has been left 
high and dry. Surrounded by its marshes, it is neither one 
thing nor the other, neither a port nor an inland town, of no 
significance to anybody except as a safe repository of what is 
left of that strange epoch in the history of Italy when Justinian 
and Theodoric, Belisarius and Totila fought for her soul—which 
none of them could win. It is more than a lost jewel lying half 
forgotten in the swamping plain. Let Mr. Hutton have the 
last words : 

For this city of mute and closed churches, where imperishable 
mosaics glisten in the awful damp, and beautiful pillars of most 
precious marbles gleam through a humid mist, of mausoleums 
empty but indestructible, of tottering campanili, of sumptuous 
splendour and incredible decay, is the sepulchre of the great civili- 
sation which Christianity failed to save alive, but to which we owe 
everything and out of which we are come; the only monument 
that remains to us of those confused and half barbaric centuries 
which lie between Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


William Morris. By Hoiproox Jackson. Cape. 5s. 

This volume is not a mere reissue of Mr. Holbrook Jackson's 
well-known little essay on Morris. Since 1908, when that book 
was published, Mr, Jackson’s views have naturally suffered some 
modification ; and he has practically rewritten it from beginning 
to end. Four new chapters have been added, and the other ten 
have been altered and enlarged. As a result, these hundred and 
sixty pages provide the general reader with a very satisfactory 
introduction to the study of the most various and widely gifted 
man of the last century ; and the short bibliography at the end 
will prove a good guide to those who wish to go further.* That 
the book is simply, clearly, and vigorously written is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the name of the author. It is refreshingly free 
from pedantry, and from that modern tendency to abstractness of 
phraseology which serves no end except to disguise poverty 
of thought in the writer and arouse exasperation in the 
reader. 

There are a few very trifling errors. Incunabulae (p. 86) is 4 
new word to us, and primitae (p. 159) another, ‘With Liberalism 
he had a most profound contempt ” (p. 101) might be altered ; 
and inoccuous (p. 113) might be respelt. On p. 44, 1. 6, an as 
should read so, and on p. 91 Berner’s is a misprint for Berners’. 

Mr. Jackson's plainness of style suits his theme. Immense 
as was the range of Morris’s activities, his character was perfectly 
simple. ‘* He was,’ as Mr. Jackson truly says, “ clear in per- 
sonality and purpose”; and “all published records of him 
coincide so exactly as to read like a conspiracy of benevolent 
plagiarism.”” He worked in precisely the same way, and with 
precisely the same ends, whether as designer or weaver, as 
printer or poet; with furious energy, hasty thoroughness, 
impatient concentration ; always to satisfy a compelling internal 
impulse, and always to realise his ideal of beauty. He loved 





* A reference might perhaps have been given to A Tale That 
Told, by Burne-Jones’s brother-in-law, F. W. Macdonald ; and one 
of Arthur Benson’s best essays (we are not, however, certain that it 
was ever published) was on Morris. 
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ANNOUNCE 


THE CARVED EMERALD 
(2nd Edition) VICTOR FRANCE (7/6 net) 


“ May be recommended to those who like a thrill on every 
page.”"—Times. “Deals lavishly in thrills.”—Star. 


LET LOOSE 
(2nd Impression) H. E.L. MELLERSH (7/6 net) 
H. G. Wetts says: “I have been reading your book and 
I like it.” “An unusual and excellent novel.”—Bookman. 


REVERSE THE SHIELD 
(2nd Impression) V. LOVETT CAMERON (7/6 net) 


“ A story of life in the Orange Free State told with vigour 
and insight."—T7. P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


PREPARATION 
H. R. D. MAY (7/6 net) 
“This book is a triumph.”—Bookman. “ Admirable.” 
—Scotsman, 
LAVINIA AND THE DEVIL 
(2nd Impression) CAMILLA YORK (7/6 net) 


“Never fails to be lively and amusing. "—Review of 
Reviews. “Light, bright and occasionally ‘naughty.’” 


—Eve. 
OURSELVES 
(2nd Impression) R. T. REGENT (7/6 net) 
“An interesting love story .. . bitter shafts of 


satire.”"—Scotsman. “ An appropriate study.”—Observer. 


THE LAUGHING HEART 
BEATRICE SHEEPSHANKS (7/6 net) 
“Deals soberly with ordinary characters and tries to 
describe life as it looks to the vast majority.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
CRUISES AND CURSES 
S. CLOUGH. With illustrations by the Author. (6/- net) 


“Never since Jerome K. Jerome wrote ‘Three Men in a 
Boat’ has a more delightful yarn of holiday adventures 
afloat come under notice.”—Nottingham Journal. 


CITY STREET NAMES 
LOUIS ZETTERSTEN (3/6 net) 


“A readable little work marked by erudition and arrange- 
ment,.”—Star. 





CITY SONGS 
ST. JOHN ADCOCK (3/6 net) 


“Should be welcomed by all to whom poetry is a reality.” 
—Sunday Times. 


A MASQUE OF BIRDS 
AND OTHER POEMS 
FRANK FINN, B.A., F.ZS. (3/6 net) 
A collection of verse by the well-known naturalist. 


POEMS 
EDWARD THOMPSON (3/6 net) 
(Editor of Benn’s Sixpenny Augustan Poets) 


THE WITCHES’ BREW 


E. J. PRATT (3/6 net) 
With decorations by JoHN AusTEN 
POEMS AND SONGS 
Selected by JOHN HAWKE (6/- net) 


“It is quite refreshing to encounter an anthologist so un- 
conventional.”—Observer. 


THE GRASMERE WORDSWORTH 
Selected by JOHN HAWKE (7/6 net) 


“He has placed all lovers of poetry in his debt.” 
—Ardrossan Herald. 
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The History of Spiritualism 
by ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle gives a full account of modern Spiritualism from the 
time of Swedenborg to the present day. He sketches the lives of the impor- 
tant men and women who have taken part in the movement, and there are 
chapters dealing with the various methods of intercommunication. The 
—- also deals with the Hydesville mystery; the researches of Bir William 
Crookes ; ‘ Spiritualists and the War,” and the “ Religious Aspect of 
Spiriteaitem Two vols., medium Bvo, 8 plates in cach vol. &2 2. the set 


My Life as an Explorer 


by SVEN HEDIN 


“Few more entertaining or exciting records of lifetime of travel 
have been written.”—Manchester Guardian ‘The most fascinating book of 


travel ever written.”"—Morning Post, “ It is far more exciting than any piece 
of fiction.”"—Sunday Times. With 167 Illustrations by the author and a 
frontispiece in colour. 25/- net. 


A Naturalist’s Pilgrimage 


by RICHARD KEARTON 


“ Full of good stories and experiences as traveller, lecturer, and journalist.”"— 
Daily Chronicle. “ A highly entertaining record of his zoological experiences 
both im countryside and lecture room,”—Truth, 8 Halj-tone plates. 7/6 net. 


The South Seas of To-day 


by MAJOR A. J. A. DOUGLAS 
and P. H. JOHNSON 


“The descriptions are admirable and the illustrations reveal worlds of almost 
unimaginable beauty.”—Referce. ‘An absor story of adventure and 
discovery,”—Western Mail. “The book abounds in interest and entertain- 
ment.”—The Star. With maps, chart, and 24 Half-tone plates. Cloth M1/- net. 


New 7/6 Novels 


Fairy Gold by COMPTON MACKENZIE 
“This is one of Mr. Mackenzie's best. . It is as rich in humour as it is 
in beauty.” a Graphic. “ A novel that must be counted great and be *au- 
tiful . . . will be cherished amongst the literary treasures of the year.’ 
Western Mail, 


Red Earth ga8 Suasenien. by JANE ENGLAND 


wi vivid description of life in South Alrics . . . powerful and fy!) of laced 
colour.""—Eastern Morning News. “A very Epping first novel. . . he 
whole story reads like s transcript from life.”—Daily Graphic. “ Is Lae 
tionally well done.”—Western Mail. 


Unresting Year by ALICE, MASSIE. 


A fascinating story of the days of frills and flounces. It shows that, despite 
the respectable reticence of Victorian times, love quickened and dominated 
then—even as it does to-day. 


Once I Was Blind by ANDREW STEWART 


Aa intensive study of s man and his wife; the one—mean, bigoted, and self- 
righteous; the other—large-souled, patient, loving, aud lovable. 


Adam’s Breed sti impression. by RADCLYFFE HALL 


“ Nothing finer in the fiction of the last decade.”—Sundey Times, “ One of 
the finest and most poignant things in contemporary fiction.”—ALFRep 
Novzs, in the Bookman. 


The Mystery Lady ty ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


‘A rattling yarn which will keep many jog-trot citizens out of bed late.’ 
pe R Gazette. “ t story of its class, told with infinite charm 
and splendid vigour.”—Western Mail, 


The Fulfilment of Daphne Bruno 
by ERNEST RAYMOND 
‘ Decidedly his best.""—Birmingham Past. “A novel which is at once « vividly 
real picture of contemporary life and a first-rate story.”“—Sundey Times 
‘ Almost too tender for tears.”—T.P.'s and Casseil’'s Wockly. 


Ann of the House of Barlow 
by DORIC COLLYER 


“Cleverly tuid, the author makes a well-developed Pameestes of her heroine.” 
—Daily Telegraph. “A remarkable piece of serious work,”—Western Mail. 


The Misleading Lady ty S. ANDREW WOOD 


“A lively, Ay story. ”— Sunday Herald. “A vivacious story of a mock 
marriage that became @ true ene.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Each One of Us by W. HAROLD THOMSON 


charming love eens with abundant passages of drama.”—Manchester 

Daily Dispatch. ‘A dramatic and, in some ways, an unusually powerlul love 
story.” —Referee. 

Passages by ALICE PERRIN 


“The spell of the East is cleverly wielded in the volume of short stories,”—~ 
Western Mail. “Mrs. Perrin at the top of her form.”—Sketch. 


Ships that Pass in the Night Clubs 
by GURNEY SLADE 


The story of a young mam who comes to London to is his fortune and meets 
= ‘one the - = dreams. Together they see life by doing the round of the 


Caseell’s, London, E.C.4 
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beauty as Keats loved it, and he could have said with Milton, 
** What God has resolved for me I know not, but this I know, 
that he has instilled into me a vehement love of the beautiful.” 
Vehement indeed that love was. His was a fiery soul, that over- 
informed its tenement, and eventually fretted it to decay. He 
took immense delight in his own creations, and ** huggled up * 
his books till he was a spectacle to gods and men. But what 
makes his charm is that he wished to share his delight, and to 
induce all to gain pleasure from beauty as he gained it himself. 
not merely by passive acceptance but by active creation. They 
were not merely to reap enjoyment from his work; they were 
to do work themselves, and discover enjoyment from their own. 
** I think,” said he, ** to all living things there is a pleasure in the 
exercise of their energies. But a man at work, making something 
which he feels will exist because he is working at it and wills it, 
is exercising the energies of his mind and soul as well as his body. 
If we work thus, we shall be men, and our days will be happy and 
eventful.” This is why he called himself a craftsman ; to him 
art was work. 

If you accept art, it must be part of your daily lives. You will 
have it with you in your sorrow as in your joy, in your workaday 
hours as in your leisure. And that which will be the instrument 
that it shall work with shall be a man’s pleasure in his daily 
labour. 

As Mr. Jackson well puts it, if Carlyle asserted the duty of 
work, and economists its necessity, it was Morris who discovered 
and revealed its romance. 

It was this that made him a Socialist, and a deadly foe of 
laissez-faire. Of standardised production and the division of 
labour, which kills joy in work as bad and microscopic print kills 
joy in reading, he harboured a fierce hatred ; and if you hate 
division of labour you hate the capitalist system which is built 
upon it. No man who spends his days making the eyes of needles 
can enter the kingdom of heaven ; to take pleasure in his work 
he must present to the world a finished and serviceable whole. 
For ourselves, we can no more regret Morris’s devotion to his 
Socialistic propaganda than we can regret Milton’s devotion to 
the Republican cause. At any rate, it was neither a pose nor an 
eccentricity ; it was part of himself, and the natural development 
of his artistic belief. ‘That he was too passionate and ferocious 
in it, as in everything, may well be true ; but we cannot picture 
Morris, in any career, without a more or less humorous ferocity. 
Had he fulfilled his early ambitions, and entered the Church, his 
liturgy would have consisted almost exclusively of the Athanasian 
Creed and the Commination Service. 

His purely literary work—we are not referring to his didactic 
pamphlets—was in a sense a parergon; it was intended merely 
to give pleasure. His genius was indeed such that he succeeded 
in his aim almost beyond precedent ; no writings, if taken as they 
were meant to be taken, are more pleasure-giving than his. But 
they are not to be lingered over or chewed and digested ; they 
are to be read, as they were written, rapidly, and they yield their 
delight rather in the mass than in the detail. Nothing, for 
instance, could be sharper than the contrast between the brief, 
direct, and unmotived narrative of the Lazdaela Saga and the 
charming but long-winded Lovers of Gudrun. The one is as free 
from reflection and digression as the story of Joseph ; the other 
one can only call carelessly diffuse—it hastens slowly. No 
wonder Morris failed in his version of the ‘“* Aeneids,”’ where 
detail is everything ; and no wonder he succeeded in the Jason 
where a certain easy voluminousness is in place. But his great 
achievement is the Story of Sigurd, where he had the right to 
correct the annalistic crudity of his original, and where yet the 
grandeur of the old tale had kindled his imagination to a white 
heat. This is, in our opinion, the greatest true epic since the 
Odyssey. It is well known that in a moment of irritation Morris 
exclaimed ‘* Damn the classics,” it is at any rate certain that his 
genius was not classical ; and that the time he spent in trans- 
lating Homer and Virgil would have been better employed in 
finishing his medieval Tale of Troy. 

Translation of any kind, indeed, we do not think to have been 
his forte. If you wish to read his Beowulf, you had better have 
the original at hand as a crib. Nor do we much care for his 
renderings of the Icelandic Sagas, where he loses the simplicity 
of the old story-tellers, and gives us Wardour Street instead. 
He could not be cramped by the words or thoughts of others. 
How different was he when, with the inspiration of Iceland upon 
him—when he wore the garb but not the clothes of the Sagamen — 
he let himself go in his own prose romances—in the Glittering 
Plain and in the Sundering Flood! In such splendid improvi- 


sations he found his true self ; and, though we do not think they 
will ever have many readers, we think it will be very long before 
they cease to charm an audience few but fit. 





BIRD PROTECTION 


Birds in England. Chapman and Hall, 
12s. 6d 

Mr. Nicholson has written a book which will interest all lovers 
of birds and annoy a good many of them. For though he is a 
protectionist, he is one with a very big difference from most 
others. A great deal has lately been written or spoken on the 
subject of protection, and Mr. Nicholson considers that it is 
mostly nonsense. Hence his book. He is out to clear the bird- 
lover’s mind of cant. 

He is certainly well equipped for his task, both in the logical 
and unsentimental quality of his mind and in the extent of his 
knowledge. He has studied the ways of the birds in England and 
abroad and is deeply read in the literature of ornithology, 
scientific and historical. His facts and figures are sometimes a 
little confusing in their serried abundance. But his accounts of 
the early ornithologists are of the greatest interest, and it is 
difficult to say whether his study of the effects of civilisation on 
bird life and incidence is a more valuable contribution to natural 
or to social history. 

It will be seen that Mr. Nicholson approaches his subject 
through various channels. But what appear at first sight to be 
divagations are all really apposite to his main thesis, which is 
that it is dangerous to upset the balance of nature and that a 
sane protective policy would be to interfere as little rather than 
as much as possible. 

Ilis criticism of the Wild Birds Protection Bill of 1925 is 
drastic, but what is likely to cause livelier resentment is his 
attitude towards the sanctuaries, the creation of another of 
which, by the way, at Cley in Norfolk, has been announced 
(provided the necessary funds be forthcoming) since this book 
was published. Of town sanctuaries he approves, as a means of 
inducing rarer and more beautiful birds than the sparrows and 
starlings to come to brighten our urban lives ; but for the rural 
reservation he has little use. His objection to it is partly 
aesthetic—as being unnatural, and, with its suggestion of 
‘** personally conducted tours of dicky-bird-land,” slightly 
absurd—and partly that it tends to upset that “ balance of 
nature” which he wishes to see preserved or rather restored. 
He instances the sanctuary at Memmert on the German coast, 
where in seventeen years the egg-eating Herring Gull increased 
from under fifteen to over eighty per cent. of the total bird 
population, while practically every other species decreased in 
numbers. The only remedy for such a state of affairs is to shoot 
the gulls, and reduce the custodian to the level of the game- 
keeper. 

Yet Mr. Nicholson desires as fervently as anybody that the 
birds whose numbers are decreasing should be saved. He believes 
that, sanctuaries or no sanctuaries, it can be done, and even that 
species which have ceased to breed with us can be induced to 
return. The chief means which he suggests, though they are 
perhaps easier to suggest than to enforce, are a far heavier 
penalisation of the collector, whether of eggs or of skins. He 
and his satellites, the local gunman and egg-hunter and the 
tradesman naturalist, are the bird’s worst enemies, and the 
rarer the bird the keener and the more cunning will be the attack 
on it. While the Golden Eagle’s egg can be sold for £5, Golden 
Eagles’ eggs will be taken, unless the risk is made too great ; 
and it is to the collector’s interest to make rare birds rarer. 

Mr. Nicholson would prohibit private collections altogether. 
Remembering that dreary mausoleum at South Kensington, the 
series of British birds in so-called natural surroundings—the 
most depressing spectacle in what a small boy with trenchant 
aptness once called a “dead Zoo”—one could wish he had 
extended his embargo to public collections also. A far better 
notion of the appearance of living birds can be got from the 
drawings of a Thorburn or the photographs of a Kearton than 
from those discoloured and desiccated corpses. And Mr. 
Nicholson’s indulgence to the schoolboy egg collector may be 
considered misplaced. If it is unnecessary that the heavy hand 
of the law should be laid upon him, the heavy hand of parent or 
teacher might well be applied, in the appropriate quarter, “ to 
larn him not to.” It is probably true that he has not often the 
luck to find the rarer sort of nest; but even the commonest 
bird’s life is valuable to itself, and most birds, judging by their 
behaviour at nesting time, object to losing their eggs. When 
Mr. Nicholson talks about “ more desirable” birds, he rather 
begs a question. : 

This, however, is merely to carp at details. Mr. Nicholson's 
main conclusions are sound. Destroy birds only when they are 
truly the farmers’ enemies—a matter on which Mr. Nicholson 
shows how dangerous it is to dogmatise—and protect them only 


By E. M. NIcHoLson. 
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THREE KINGDOMS 
By STORM JAMESON. 2nd printing. 7/6 net. 


Observer: “Miss Storm, Jameson writes seldom and with 
vigour, which | is all to the good in an age of over-production. . . . 
The character of Laurence Storm is a genuine thing. It has 
the attraction of its genuineness.’ 


THE HOUSEMAID 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 7/6 net. 


Gerald Gould in the Daily News: “ Miss Royde-Smith’s second 
novel is even more vital and original than her first, and that is 
saying a lot.... A story which is at once thrillingly exciting 
and a work of "strong consistent art.” 


NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 7/6 net. 


Time and Tide: “‘ Mrs. Rickard has given us a crime with a 
real person for its victim; she has given us a woman who we 
are convinced is a criminal, but who, at the same time, is a 
human and almost likeable character . . . Mrs. Rickard 
keeps us watchful and enthralled.” 


THE VAIN SERENADE 
By JACK KAHANE. 7/6 net. 


Observer: “Mr. Kahane tells his story quickly and well. 
This is com — story- telling by a novelist with a sense 
of humour and of character.” 


A TRADER’S TALE 
By S. W. POWELL. 7/6 net. 


Morning Post: “It. is capital fiction, and ked full of fact. 
.. » Debenham is a ‘waster’ whose good fortune and ill Mr. 
Powell pictures briskly and graphically and with a remarkably 
rich display of local character and colour.” 
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“A Publisher’s Puff” 


It just happens these Press opinions are not 
in agreement with The New Statesman 


KIPLING 


And His Soldiers 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 
7/6 Net 


“His judgment is sound. He will clear the air, 
many a stuffy dining room of Belgravia.” 

Mr. Dobrée in The 

“It is good to have this study of Kipling’s many-sided genius 

from the pen of Mr. Braybrooke, for his previous works have 

taught us to rank him high as a literary critic and commentator. 
It is an outstanding example of competent literary criticism.” 

Sir William Davies in The Western Mail. 

* Mr. _ Braybrooke is the perfect critic. ‘Kipling and his 

Soldiers" has an unique fascination.” Edinburgh Evening News. 


“ A piece of conscientious writing.” Birmingham Post. 
“This is the second book on Mr. Kipling's work which has 


appeared within the year, and it is by far the better.” 
Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


“Mr. Braybrooke is a critic who has a sense of proportion as 
well as acuteness of judgment, and his chapters are apes and 
thoughtful.” he Scotsman. 

“ The book reveals literary skill of a rare kind.” 

Mr. A. J. Hughes in The Philosopher. 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, 
TREES, FRUITS AND PLANTS 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. 
New and Revised Edition. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Here are gathered in one compendious volume alphabetically 
arranged, ‘the legends of flowers, trees, fruits and plants of all 


countries and all ages; legends of curious interest not only in them- 
selves but in their association and, hitherto, difficult to track down 
in history or literature. 


PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES 
A Complete Book of Instruction for Beginners, Experts, and Golfers 
of all Grades. 

By JAMES M. (“JIMMIE”) BARNES. 

Over 300 Illustrations from photographs. 260 pages. 


8vo in box. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 24 full-page illustrations. 15s. 
The many-sidedness of Jefferson as man and patriot. From his 
picturesque personality, Mr. Curtis has written one of those rare 
biographies which project their subject at full stature, without bias 
or partisanship. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF CHINAWARE 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN. 

“The Practical Book of Interior Decoration ” and 
‘The Practical Book of Period Furniture.”) 
And ROGER WERNE RAMSDELL 
& illustrations in full colour plus gold, 110 in double-tone, 


Handsome 
25s. 


(Author of 


Square 
Svo. 2s. 
A splendid companion volume to Hunter's “ The Practical Book 
of ocuaien” 


RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES: 


The Psychology of Domination and Freedom 


By HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER, Ph.D. 
A New Volume in Lippincott’s Sociological Series. 9s 
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This book is an attempt to describe and analyse some actual con ‘i 
temporary group conflicts which constitute real potential revolu 
tionary conditions. a 
Illustrated Circulars and Catalogue sent post free on application, ig 
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eA Sa 
16 John Street, Adelphi, ome W.C, 2. 























MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


1926 Issue just 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. 
20s. net. 





published 


LL.D., and 
Crown 8vo. 





ETTERS 
C. SQUIRE. 


ENGLISH MEN OF L 


New Edited by J. 
5s. net. 


GEORGE MEREDITH By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
WALT WHITMAN By JOHN BAILEY. 
Previously published. 

By HAROLD NICOLSON. 

JOHN FREEMAN. 


Series. Crown 8vo. 


SWINBURNE 
HERMAN MELVILLE By 





LIFE OF WILLIAM BOOTH 


The Founder of The Salvation Army. By HAROLD 

BEGBIE. Abridged Edition. With Portraits and other 

Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
|/mmediately 





THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 
A Tragedy in Four Acts. By SEAN O’CASEY. 
Author of “Two Plays: ‘Juno and the Paycock’ and 
‘The Shadow of a Gunman.’” 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph: “A delightful play to read.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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a Student Christian 
Movement 
THE LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI. 


A Consideration of the Life and Significance of St. 
Francis. By J. O. DOBSON, B.A. 
3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


In October next, the 700th Anniversary of the death of St. Francis 
will be celebrated throughout |Christendom. This little book tells 
again his romantic story and suggests something of his meaning for 
this generation, 


Just Published. 


MYSTICISM AND THE 
EASTERN CHURCH. 


By NICHOLAS ARSENIEW, Lecturer in the Russian 
Language in the University of K6nigsberg. With a 
Preface by Professor HEILER, and an Introduction by 
EvetyN UNDERHILL. 5s. net. 


“This profound and beautiful study of the spirituality of the 
Orthodox Church, It is a book for which English students of religion 
have long been waiting.”—Evetyn UnperuIL. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE 
DRINK PROBLEM. 


By WILL REASON, M.A., Author of “ Drink and the 
Community,” etc. With a Preface by Lorp Astor. 
A storehouse of facts, figures and arguments. 1s. 6d. net. 


By Dr. H. E. FOSDICK, author of “The Meaning of 
Prayer,” etc, Second Edition. 6s. net. 
“This is the greatest book Dr. Fosdick has published, and, if I 
mistake not, will prove to be of the greatest service. It is so 


reasonable and so clearly written. It is worth its weight in gold.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Write for detailed Publication List 


32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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against the sophisticated appetites or thoughtless cruelties of 
man, not against their natural enemies. Then, Mr. Nicholson 
hopes, we shall once more see the great hawks sailing across the 
sky, while the twittering of the finches in the hedgerows will not 
be appreciably diminished. For the finches can look after them. 
selves much better than we can look after them, and the hawk has 
as much right to his dinner as the swallow. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Private Memoirs of a Justified Sinner. By James Hocc. Philpot, 
5s. 

Originally published in 1824, this extraordinary book was reprinted 
exactly a hundred years later. Here is a second reprint, testifying 
to the interest the first could scarcely have failed to arouse. For the 
book anticipates many of the later developments that the novel has 
seen: the detective story, the Grand Guignol genre, and the introspec- 
tive intensity of Dostoevsky. It is remarkable, indeed, how many 
“odours” of other writers (both earlier, contemporary, and later) 
the book exhales, without at the same time losing in originality. We 
notice more than a touch of Emily Bronté, of Peacock and of Steven. 
son—of whose Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde this book is the prototype. 
The story itself is at times confusing, being divided into two sections, 
the first giving the sequence of events as they appeared to the novelist, 
the second being the actual memoirs of the principal character, 
There is, perhaps, no more horrible idea in existence than that of the 
** double,” and the conception is here worked out with remarkable 
intensity and a keen eye for significant detail. The description of the 
murder of Mr. Blanchard is masterly, as is also the vision of the weapons 
on page 160. The style is amusingly Gothic; a good example of it 
occurs at the end of a macabre description of a tennis party: 


As he said this, he held out his hand towards his polluted brother ; 
but the froward predestinarian took not his from his pocket, but 
lifting his foot, he gave his brother’s hand a kick. “TI°ll give you 
what will suit such a hand better than mine,” said he, with a sneer. 
And then, turning lightly about, he added: ‘“ Are there to be no 
more of these d——d fine blows, gentlemen? For shame, to giv 
up such a profitable and edifying game!’ ‘ This is too bad,” 
said George. ‘‘ But, since it is thus, I have the less to regret.” 


Fugleman the Foxhound. By Harpinc Cox. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Here is a story for all lovers of dogs, and especially for riders to 
hounds. Major Harding Cox makes his hound the relator and hero 
of his own yarn, which is told through the medium of one who, we 
are asked to believe, has the gift of communing with dogs. Inter- 
woven with Fugleman’s story is that of his owner, but it may be 
questioned if this adds in any way to the value of the book, which lies 
in its ingenious interpretation of canine psychology and its equally 
ingenious revelation of hound-work in the hunting field. Here the 
hunt is the pack, and the runs we are permitted to share and enjoy, 
we share and enjoy in the very van of the chase. We are given the 
life story of ‘‘ Fugleman,”’ who, like Osbaldeston’s “‘ Vaulter,” “ never 
told a lie in his life,’ from the day he is first walked, through the years 
of his novitiate and the days of his fame when he leads the pack, to 
the time when, disabled for hunting, he becomes a sire of hounds. 
Major Harding Cox gives his hounds and “ cur-dogs ’’—there is an 
enchanting fox-terrier and bull-dog almost as attractive—human 
speech even to the dialects of their places of origin, but they remain 
dogs always, a rare testimony to the intuition and skill of the 
author. 

Growing Up. By M. H. Wetsspy. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


This story of an educated young woman’s adventures in Paris, 
whither she has been sent after the Armistice, as an assistant to a 
Relief Commission, if a little exaggerated, gives perhaps a not unfair 
description of the way in which the taxpayer’s money was squandered 
in those heciic days. The earlier part of the story, which deals with the 
extravagances of an over-paid secretariat, is negligible compared 
with the sequel, which relates the love affair, ending in marriage, 
between the heroine and a young American-Frenchman, who has 
fallen upon evil days and, when we first meet him, is playing the 
banjo in a dance band. How the English girl from a comfortable 
middle-class home faces poverty and a novel manner of living in a two- 
room Parisian flat, with her unlucky husband, is well told, and as 
the author has a pleasant sense of character and a considerable know- 
ledge of the Paris that even the English resident rarely sees, the story, 
for all its slightness of plot, is quite agreeably entertaining. 


The Kid Glove Skipper. By Lawrence Davin. Parsons. 78. 6d. 

A first novel of promise, The Kid Glove Skipper introduces us to & 
new writer of whom much may be expected. The romance of the 
plot is a little lurid, and the conduct of Irene Bute, the heroine, and 
of her paramour, the Canadian Staff Captain, to whom she acts as 
secretary in Whitehall during the final years of the war, 1s a little 
difficult to accept as probable, even in those improbable days, but 
whenever Mr. David gets his hero to sea the improbability of the plot 
is forgotten in the stark realism of the environment in which it is set. 
The description of the hurricane, in which Irene Bute makes good, 
invites comparison with the great stories of our greatest writers of the 
sea, while the sketches of seamen, officers and men, naval and mercan- 
tile marine, are real studies of real men that linger in the memory 
when the book is put aside. Incidentally, Mr. David gives us one 0 
the best accounts of submarine and destroyer warfare that has 
appeared in print. 
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Just Published. 


SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 
al By LOTHROP STODDARD. aioe 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. s. . net. 


Are we entering a new age? Will we adjust ourselves to the new world 
which modern science has disclosed? Shall our present transition time with 
its unparalleled possibilities for good or for evil culminate in a great civilization 
or a great catastrophe? What the outcome will be no one knows; yet we may 
safely predict that it will be largely determined by what we of this transition 

think and do. To offer some suggestions for sound thought and action 
this book has been written. 


FOUR YEARS BENEATH THE CRESCENT 
By GENERAL RAFAEL DE NOGALES. 


With maps and illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 

Have you ever listened to a soldier of fortune talk, who can talk? Then 
you know there is no more fascinating experience. The author, a South 
‘American, refused recognition by the Allies, served throughout the Great 
War under the Turkish flag against the British and Russians. His vivid pen 
pictures of the Armenian massacres, of the siege of Kut el Amara, and the 
two battles of Gaza make a highly romantic and colourful record of observation 
and adventure. 








12s. 6d. net. 


“A GREAT WAR BOOK.”—Sunday Times. 


FIX BAYONETS ! 
. 
By JOHN W. THOMASON, Jr. 
Profusely illustrated with drawings and sketches by the author. 

Small 4to, cloth. : 12s. 6d. net. 

“... No book which we can recall that has for subject the actual fighting 
man in the Great War has appeared to us to equal this... conjures up 
a scene, makes it real and breathless, deals with all its complexities in a 
few words or a few strokes of the pencil . .. has the elements of life in it 
te a greater extent than almost all the long series of war books one has 
encountered.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ .. An admirably sincere piece of work . . . decidedly above the average 
of books of War reminiscences, alike in interest of subject and quality of 
treatment.”—Birmingham Post. 


By WATSON WHITE. 

Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 

This book, in handy form but of nearly 500 pages, tells what other guide 
books do not tell—the vast body of history, legend and tradition connected 
with the oldest and most truly Parisian quarters of the City. It leads the 
reader through countless fascinating and mysterious streets where history, 
romance, art and literature were made from the earliest times to the present 
day. No one who wishes to know the real Paris, not the Paris of the week- 
end trip, can afford to be without this book. Ready June 10th, 


TWO NEW ANGLING BOOKS. 


TELLING ON THE TROUT 
By EDWARD RINGWOOD HEWITT. 
Author of “ Secrets of the Salmon.” 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Hewitt, whose book on Salmon met with so much success and was so 
widely discussed when published three years ago, has now written a com- 
nion book on the Trout, which is sure to pique the curiosity of every 
erman. This is not a manual of trout fishing, but the answer which the 
author’s study and éxperience gives to some questions which linger with every 
tried and true fisherman. Ready June 10th. 


FISH FACTS AND FANCIES 
By FRANK GRAY GRISWOLD. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, boards. 21s. net. 
Published only in a limited edition of one thousand copies, 
of which two hundred and fifty are reserved for Great Britain. 

Mr. Griswold, the well-known American sportsman, has written a delightful 

k of fishing experiences, the character of which can be guessed at from 
the following résumé of the contents :— 

Part I. Fresh-water Fishing. The Senses of Fish—The Salmon—The 
Upstream Journey—The Age of Atlantic Salmon—Fishing Tackle—Salmon 
Lore—Salmon Fishing—Canadian Salmon Rivers—The Banner Year, 1924— 
The Artificial and the Natural Breeding of the Salmon. : 

_ Part Il, Salt-water Fishing. TRe Tarpon—The Fighting Marlin—The Tuna 
in the Mediterranean—The Mysteries of the Eel. — 

As ~ edition is limited orders will be filled in the exact order they are 
received, 


Prospectus of the above and other fishing books in agen, and will 
be sent on application. Ready June 10th. 


FOR EVERY GOLFER. 


THE LINKS 
By ROBERT HUNTER. 


With 48 full-page illustrations and 10 plates of plans and maps. 

8vo, cloth. l6s. net. 
A. Mackenzie, author of “ Golf Architecture” and designer of over 500 golf 

courses in the British Isles, writes: “I have read ‘The Links’ with the 

Steatest interest. Mr. Hunter is familiar with all the great courses in the 

world, and he has written a most entertaining book, which I am sure every 
a read with profit. I do not hesitate to say that it is the classic on 
e¢ subject.” 

Bernard Darwin writes in Country Life: “It is very interesting . . . is, in 
fact, a careful and elaborate text-book of the whole art and mystery of golf 
architecture.” 

“. «+ Will be read with passionate interest by all those whose hearts are 
wedded to this enthralling and all-absorbing game.”—The Observer. 


Prospectus on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 Beak Street, London, W. 1. 
















NEW & RECENT BOOKS 















NOTES ON THE GAME BIRDS 
OF KENYA AND UGANDA 


Including the Sand-Grouse, Pigeons, 
Snipe, Bustards, Geese and Ducks. 
By SIR FREDERICK J. JACKSON, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.B.O.U., F.Z.S. Thirteen full-page 
Illustrations of Game Birds beautifully repro- 


duced in four colours. 25s. net. 
[Ready June 17th. 


GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL 
REVIVAL 
By SIR PHILIP DAWSON, M.P. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Here is an invaluable book, which must be studied by 
all who wish to gauge the growing power of German 
competition in the near future.”"—Morning Post. 


LIFE, MIND AND SPIRIT 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Gifford Lectures, 2nd series. 15s. net. 


“It is one of the marks of a good book that it should 
leave us asking for more. ‘Life, Mind and Spirit’ 
certainly fulfils this condition.” 

—Church of England Newspaper. 


NATURE, THOUGHT, AND 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
By W. TUDOR JONES, M.A., Ph.D. 

7s. Od. net. [Ready Shortly 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Two New Volumes. 


No. 120. EUGENICS. 
By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS. 

No. 121. POLITICAL THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND FROM LOCKE TO 
BENTHAM. By HAROLD J. LASKI. 

2s. 6d. net each. 


SPECULATION IN 


ECONOMICS 


By IAN BARRY 
Price 7/6 net. 


The Farce which is Economics and the 


Science it might be. 
or 
The five Main Facts examined for the 
first time in history. 

The Manchester Guardian.— It will be very difficult 
for this book to get the attention it deserves. . . . 
His criticisms of current theory, both orthodox and 
unorthodox, are often shrewd and even profound. 
: But self-contained economists ought not to be 
‘put off’ by the superb arrogance of this wholesale 
indictment, for it certainly contains counts that 
deserve a hearing.”—J. A. H. 
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AN ENCHANTING BOOK ABOUT THIS ENCHANTING LAND 


IS THE SUNDAY TIMES DESCRIPTION OF 


—— 


week ELEANOR’ ELSNER’S 


JENKINS 


FEN , DELIGHTFUL BOOK ON PROVENCE 


ROMANTIC FRANCE 


The author makes the fields and the hills, the very stones of the streets, speak of the history, poetry, and legends of that romantic country, 
The story of the Troubadours, their Courts of Love, the siege of Carcassonne, and that light of Chivalry—Roger de Trencavel, and the lovely 
Queen Jeanne, keeps the reader enthralled. To add to the charm of the work are many beautiful illustrations. 10s. 6d, net. 

Spectator.—"“ A fascinating hook.’’ Truth. — Extremely fascinating.” Daily Telegraph.—* A quite delightful travel book . . sympa- 
thetic and charming. New Statesman.— Can be strongly recommended to those who are visiting Provence, to those who once have been there. - 


OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST 
Marmaduke Lord Langdale and some events 
of his times (1598-1661) *% “PTO 5. # SUNDERLAND. 


A biography of Marmaduke Lord Langdale (1598-1661), a gallant gentleman and brave soldier, inspired by the Royalist ideal. Lord Langdale’s 
life was so intricately woven with the fortunes of that tragic monarch, Charles I., that the work is, in effect, a history of the stirring reign of 
Charles o the Civil W ar, and the Restoration. The book contains many hitherto unpublished documents and portraits. 

Glasgow Evening News.—‘ Students of Jacobite records will welcome this scholarly story of the Yorkshire Royalist.” Western Mail,—* A 
useful and agreeable book for every student of the great Civil War.” 


THE FASCINATION OF ANGLING 


TIGHT LINES 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A., B.Sc., Author of “Dry Fly Fishing,” &c. Octavo. Illus. 10/6 net. 











There is some peculiar fascination in trout-fishing, some charm that holds the angler faithful to his chosen sport, no matter how thickly 
disappointments may crowd upon him, No sport knows greater enthusiasm. The author in “ Tight Lines” gives freely his wide experience. 
jt is information that all fis hermen enjoy and profit by. 

Manchester Guardiaen.—*“ 1 know no better guide to lake fishing.” 


MYSTERIES OF VENICE 


Gleaned from the Diaries of a Doge 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A. 7/6 net. 


The story of Venice, from its foundation by fisher- -folk to its ouliiuactien by Napoleon, is a fascinating one. In these pages the author, fresh 
from the study of Venetian archives, affords glimpses of the last years of the great Republic, showing its decadence, the spread of corruption and 
crime, and the base intrigues of France. Here are true romances of love, bloodshed and mystery in a city famed for her carnivals, serenades 


and rapturous honeymoons amid silent, moonlit lagoons. 


NEW FICTION AT 7/6 net. 


THE HEART 
OF A GOOF 


ANOTHER VOLUME OF GOLFING 
STORIES BY THE NATIONAL HUMORIST 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 


The Spectator.—“ The fun never flags ._. |. Mr. Wodehouse is one of the most genuine humorists of the age, and with each new_book 
his powers develop. ‘This is his best so far. It is full of laughs and lightnings, sheer farce, ingenious fancy.” Westminster Gazette.—“ He is 
as mirth-compelling even as he is when he has the great Jeeves for his hero.” Sunday Express.—‘* My humorometer registered a laugh on every 
page. On some pages it choked—with laughter.” 


GREEN INK SID PUDDIEFOOT 











By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The Charing Cross By PATRICK MACGILL, Author of “Children of the 
Mystery.” Stories of mystery, adventure and love. Dead End.” 

Sunday Herald.—* A mastery of mystery tale technique.” How a Cockney coster comes to rule a Kingdom. 

The Times-—“ Tales with an effective tang. Morning Post.— A vastly entertaining story.’ 


THE INEVITABLE CRIME : Daily Lbs ve ; a} = safely be said the publishers have got a 
winner’ in ‘ Sid Puddiefoot.’ ” 
By PATRICK LEYTON, Author of “The Man Who 
y HER DANCING PARTNER 


Knew.” 

An original murder mystery involving Pauline Stone and By Mrs, PATRICK MACGILL, Author of “ Hidden Fires.” 

Oliver Hale, a cracksman. A charming romance, A realistic story of a dancer's life. 
Truth.— The story gets you in its grip from the outset and holds Truth.—“ Good melodrama, at once exciting and sentimental, in this 


you securely.”’ popular writer’s best vein.’ 


DUNBARROW FOUND ON THE ROAD 


By DOROTHEA BUSSELL. By GRET LANE, Author of “The Saga of Sally Bird.” 
A striking first novel of love and passion. How Mrs. Batti knocked down with her motor-car a young man who 
The Tines.—* A novel above the average. ked abili afterwards became betrothed to her daughter. A story of a love affair. 
Nottingham Guardian.—* The author reveals a marked ability.” East Anglian Daily Times.—“ An agreeable tale . . . bright and 


PETER INTERVENES mirthful.” 
By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “The Whiskered P.A.L. By FELIX RIESENBERG. 


Footman.” P.A.L. Tangerman has an amazing capacity for carrying 
A story of humour and thrills woven round Peter Stixwould through remarkable business schemes. An amusing story of 
and Jenny Helston. American big business and love. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ Many adventures . . . much humour.” Truth.— ‘Ie | is, in every sense, a ripping yarn.” 

Sunday Times.—‘ It is all the best of good fun.” The Times.- A well-told story with living characters.” 





A full list of Green Labels will be sent on application to 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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